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"University in the 
Wilderness" 


On a day in November, 1850, the University of j 
Utah began its existence ... in a squat pioneer ( 
home in the desert village of “Great Salt Lake City.** 
Aptly was it called a “university in the wilderness,” 
for it was the first school to be established west of 
the Missouri River bearing the title of university, i 
That was three years after the arrival of the Pioneers \ 
. . . and a thousand miles beyond the borders of , 

civilization! 

Today the University has enviable rank among , 
institutions of higher learning in America. Youth 
numbered by thousands seek her training annually. A 
vast army of our citizenry claim her as alma mater. 

CALENDAR FOR 1936-37: Freshmen placement test, • 
Sept. 23; Registration of Freshmen Sept. 24, 25; Registration 
of Sophomores, Sept. 26; Registration of Upper Division, ^ 
Sept. 28; Regular Class Work Begins, Sept. 29. 1 

Write For Catalog, Address the President. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 1 

SALT LAKE CITY I 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

Bring Your Loan Problems to Us. 

We hove plenty of money for Building, 
Modernizing, Financing. 

OUR THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN HELPING 
THE "HOME OWNER” IS AVAILABLE FOR YOU. 

Long Terms-Low Rates, Quick Service. 

‘ DESERET 
■s FEDERAL 

SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 

NEPHI L. MORRIS, Pres. JOSEPH E. KJAR, Secy, 

HENRY H. McEWAN, Treas. 

44 South Main St. ; Salt Lake City, Utah 

Insured Investments —Free Booklet on Request 
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Bead “The Last Days” 

A compilation of Prophesies by lead¬ 
ing men of our Church and also modern 
Scientists, Journalists and Students of 
world affairs, such as Edison, Viereck, 
Ludwig, Wells and Gibbons, 

The book will amaze as well as inter¬ 
est you, as it shows how recent world 
happenings were foretold many years 
ago and you will learn what we may 
reasonably expect to occur very shortly. 

Price—Cloth Covers, $1.60; Paper 
Covers, 90c, Postpaid. 


AH Writers on the Great Pyramid Warn that 

Mid September This Year 

Is One of the Most Important Dates 
The long-awaited, 4th edition of “MYSTER¬ 
IES OF THE AGES” is now ready. 3 times as 
big, with many illustrations and big chart, 75c 


Deseret Book Co. 

Headquarters for Books on Western 
History and Pioneer Life. 

44 East So. Temple Salt Lake City 


LAGOON 

Welcomes 

The Sons of 
The Utah 
Pioneers 


Get A Lagoon Coupon Ticket 

$1.00 Worth of Amusement 

,0,50t - 

ALWAYS YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 

FREE DANCING 
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Old-fashioned horse team, alongside modern airplane^contrast the days of yesterday with today . 



• l O] • I A * 1 Bv Harold H. Jenson, 

Crossing the r lams by Airplane Historian , Sons of Utah Pioneers 


“Go west young man, go west/* was the advice 
given years ago and since that day the migration 
westward has continued* History recalls that the 
Red Men first inhabited this Western continent* 
Later came the trappers, followed by the colonizers 
who made “the desert blossom as the rose/’ Each 
served their purpose but it remained for the Utah 
Pioneers of 1847 to permanently make homes in a 
land where a huge reward had been offered for 
the first grain grown in this barren wilderness* 

The journey of one hundred and eleven days 
of this first company who officially landed in a body 
July 24, 1847, is too well known to need comment¬ 
ing on here except to say they traveled across un¬ 
charted roads, forded streams said to be impossible 
for fording, and conquered a desert waste through 
perseverence. Compare this trip with an airplane 
trip of today when in five hours the same ground 
can be covered, which shows the days of miracles 
has not passed. 

The writer recently was privileged to cross 
the plains by automobile while going to Chicago. 
The first day he traveled 670 miles, a record-break¬ 
er, leaving Salt Lake at 5 a. m., ending in Nebraska 
at 11 p. m.,; the second day, 570, and the third, 
310, arriving at his destination in three days tired 
and weary, but think of the Pioneers before him 
who took weeks and months to go two-thirds of 
this distance in the historic march across the plains. 

Everyone has dreams—this writer’s dream had 
always been to “cross the plains” by airplane. 

With fear and trembling he entered a plane 
at Chicago airport at 5 p, m. one beautiful Friday 
afternoon, and was in Omaha at 8:20, and after 
a ten-minute stopover flew on to Cheyenne, arriv¬ 
ing there at 10:20, and after a thirty-minute wait, 
arrived in Salt Lake City at 2:20 a. m., just in time 
to snatch enough rest to appear at work after a 
seven days’ vacation. 

Let me say a word about these modern giants 
of the air—the new Boeing twin-engined mono¬ 
planes, powered with two super-charged 550 h. p. 
Wasp engines, carrying ten passengers, crew‘of two 
pilots and pretty stewardess, a cargo of mail, ex¬ 
press and baggage a speed of more than three 
miles a minute or a C ising speed of 171 miles 
per hour. These planes are even equipped with two- 
way voice radio, and at frequent intervals of the 


flight pilots are in voice communication with dis¬ 
patchers at radio stations, a hundred miles distant, 
receiving regularly weather reports with advice on 
conditions ahead, and helping the pilot keep a right 
course. Night flights enables speed in long dis¬ 
tances for planes fly as far as 2000 miles without 
loss of business hours. Think of dinner in New 
York with breakfast in San Francisco, an every-day 
occurrence. It was Utah’s own stalwart Lieuten¬ 
ant Maughan, who first made the record flight over 
this distance, and piloted the way for those follow¬ 
ing to succeed. 

According to Andrew Jenson, a historian of 
the L. D. S. Church, the airplane route follows 
closely most of the way the pioneer trails. The 
Pioneers left from what was called Winter Quarters, 
six miles north of Omaha. The Pioneer trail to 
North Platt is almost parallel to the air line but a 
deviation is made here for the airplane follows the 
railroad to Cheyenne, but at this latter place the trail 
is picked up again and goes through the same can¬ 
yons to Salt Lake City. 

Take a look from the plane, one sees an area 
of many miles while the Pioneer saw only a few 
thousand feet of landscape. First one views the 
Platte river, with countless checker-boards of green 
and yellow surrounding that mark the plains of Ne¬ 
braska and Iowa. Only an expert could distinguish 
landmarks, for time flies all too quickly. 

The first thrill of going up is wonderful, for 
the ground seems, to lower and the ship stand still. 
A pen picture of this trip, written while on board 
the air liner, can best give the reader a visualized 
idea of a trip “across the plains by plane.” After 
leaving Chicago we had fine sailing until we reached 
Omaha. After leaving here we ran into an electric 
storm and were told to fasten our belts. We lost 
altitude and dropped several times. The hostess, 
whispered to the man behind me to fasten his belt. 
He said he had been on several trips and didn’t 
need to, so she fastened it for him—comforting this 
scribe with the news that a man on a previous trip 
had failed to fasten his belt and a sudden drop 
landed him between the aisles of the narrow seats. 

“A light lunch was served by the pretty hos¬ 
tess, free to all, consisting of two tiny but well- 
made sandwiches, cakes, candy and salad, two kinds 
(Continued on page 2). 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

of fruit and gum* All seemed to enjoy the lunch, 
but later on sea-sickness became evident for the 
ship of the air began to rock and pitch* 

“Again and again the thought came of what 
would the morrow bring for the writer picked this 
night as one with ideal weather for flying* What 
a picker, 

“The main thing in flying* however, is to keep 
occupied, and a good book helps. Someday, per¬ 
haps, a periscope will show the land below or mo¬ 
tion pictures or radio will help pass away time for 
one looks constantly frontward, or even television 
on airplanes may come, who knows, features such 
as these will break the monotony of an air journey* 
We soon shot through that storm* 

“Sleep was even possible. Never has a greater 
thrill been experienced! 

“From Cheyenne on, the beautiful moon light 
night made it almost as light as day* We flew 
low, the beacon lights seemed almost to touch us, 
and floating along through the canyons Salt Lake 
and its myriad lights, like tiny stars on a cover of 
blue, soon became apparent in the distance* 

“One comes back to the reality that earth is 
near when lights go on, the airport is sighted, sig¬ 
nals flash, the plane drops slowly, but surely, to 
meet the earth, which , seems to come up in gentle 
welcome* Once again terra firma is underneath. 
The ground you once walked upon is yours again. 
Pioneers may have walked afoot, or come by horse¬ 
back, ox, or mule team, giving way to automobile 
and train, but these,veterans of the air all proclaim 
'this is the way' to cross the plains* 

“The old pioneer trail is conquered—a new air 
way has begun!" 


You Can’t Lose On 

This Investment! 

• ♦ • 

When you invest in an Electric Range, 
Electric Refrigerator, Electric Water Heater, 
or any other electrical household device, 
you are sure of continuous dividends in 
home comfort, convenience and economy. 


Electricity is the Biggest Bargain in the Home 



Utah Power & Light Co. 


“How think ye? If one man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and go into the moun¬ 
tains, and seek that which is gone astray?" 

When I remember all 

The friends so link'd together 

IVe seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintery weather; 

I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed* —Tom Moore* 


IpitiiiiiiuiiEtiiiifiin 

I AN ACTIVE, USEFUL AND BELOVED | 
| MEMBER PASSES. | 

§§ Elbert Hindley Eastmond, 60, head of the art | 
M department at Brigham Young University for the g 
H past 32 years and nationally known as director and jj 
U producer of pageants, died Monday, Aug. 20 in Provo* 3 


3 He was born June 1, 1876, at American Fork, §§ 
fj the son of Thomas Jefferson and Esther Hindley g 
m Eastmond. 1 



THE BOOK OF LIFE 


(Rev* 12:20) 

(Dedicated to my sorts) 

There is only a breath between life and death, 

A sigh between pleasure and pain; 

Today we are here in the struggle of life. 
Tomorrow we're gone again. 

Gone to make our last report 
Of the life we've lived here below— 

Whether of service to our fellow man. 

Or of a life of pomp and show* 

It's all recorded with infinite care— 

Every deed both great and small; 

Not one of them is overlooked, 

The book has a record of all* 

You'll need no one to testify 
Of your life on this earthly sphere, 

No lawyer to plead or rectify— 

To your record you'll have to adhere. 

The mansion you'll have and how it will look 
Depends entirely on the materials you send, 

For the good deeds recorded in life's book 
Are the mortar and bricks and sand* 

You'll take this book with you when you go— 
Your wealth you'll leave behind; 

This book made while here below 

Is no more than your sub-conscious mind* 

From this book of life your record you'll read 
To the Great Judge unbiased fair, 

And you'll take your p 1 ^ >th those of your kin 
Who have preceded you cutre* 

■— Dr * L* A?* Ellsworth * 
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DR. FREDERICK C. WAITE . 

By LeRoi C. Snow 

Dr. Frederick C. Waite was the guest speaker 
at the recent meeting of the Sons of Utah Pioneer 
luncheon club at the historic Lion House. The doc- 
tor is outstanding in his profession and one of the 
countrys foremost students in historical research 
work. His address included most interesting fea¬ 
tures of early history of the Great Western Reserve 
and he contributed much interesting information 
seemingly new to our Utah historians. 

Dr. Waite is professor of histology and embry¬ 
ology at Western Reserve University at Cleveland. 
Ohio. During his thirty-five years of teaching at 
the University, he has been gathering data on the 
history of the institution and also has been writing 
the history of the great Western Reserve which 
includes northern Ohio. He is perhaps the best in¬ 
formed man. living, on the early history of that sec¬ 
tion of territory which is so important in L. D. S. 
Church history. 

A hundred years ago Western Reserve Univer¬ 
sity was located at Hudson, about twenty-five miles 
south of Cleveland. It was first the Western Re¬ 
serve Institute and then the Western Reserve Col¬ 
lege. 

Dr. Joshua Seixas, an instructor in Hebrew 
and Journal history at Western Reserve College, 
tells us that Joseph Smith, founder of the L. D. S. 
Church, hitched up his sleigh and sent Wm.* E. 
McLellin and Orson Hyde to the Hudson school to 
hire Professor Seixas to come to Kirtland and teach 
Hebrew in the "school of the prophets." famous in 
the early history of the Church. 

Eminent guests of Dr. Waites standing and 
knowledge in his chosen field of history gives us a 
feeling of joy and pleasure when he visits among 
us and moves one just a little closer to and gives us 
a better understanding of the sturdy men and wo¬ 
men who made this "western empire." 


UTAH BEET 
SUGAR 

UTAH'S FOREMOST 
AGRICULTURAL ASSET 

Deserves the Support of Every 
Loyal Utahn 

Insist on it from Your Grocer 
There is None Better 

FLAVOR WITH SUGAR AND 
FLAVOR WITH HEALTH 


PIONEER ANECDOTEb 

Speaking of the privations brought about by 
the depression—'Compare them with the following 
incident related by Levi Edgar Young. Professor of 
Western History at the University of Utah. 

In his father's journal is a story of the Elder 
Young and his son Saul. The two were on the 
Snake River, had been unable to find any game 
to shoot and for three days had been without food. 
While rummaging around in his pack Saul acci¬ 
dentally found a small piece of dried meat and 
turning to his father said: "Here father, you eat 
this. I had a heavy breakfast and don’t feel so 
very hungry." 

Horace Greely was once asked to make a con¬ 
tribution to some cause that was designed "To keep 
people from going to hell." Greely replied: "I 
will not give a cent. There don’t half enough go 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 

i 



For your efforts in the Development of 
Community Consciousness. 

SALT LAKE CITY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


"The Pioneer " is the Herald of Utah’s Centennial 
Exposition (1847-1947) 



Altitude 9000 feet Open Winter and Summer 


HCTEi- 

Trout, Chicken and Steak Dinners 

Fountain Lunches, Sandwiches, Confections and Drinks 

Center of Hikes and Rides to many Scenic Points 
of Interest. 

We invite the Sons of Utah Pioneers to hold their out¬ 
ings where Brigham Young and the Pioneers held their 
early July 24th Celebrations. Mrs. T. C. Davis & Son, Props. 


Brighton Resort, Big Cottowood Canyon, Silver Lake, Ut. 
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G. A . Goates...Editor 

Robert W . Smith (RWX).... Business Manager 

Magazine Committee: 

R. H. Wootton Joseph Ririe 

Dr. George A. Wilson 
SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
Executive Officers—1935-6 

President. 1 .Nephi L. Morris 

1st Vice-President. Joseph Ririe 

2nd Vice-President... Herbert Auerbach 

3rd Vice-President. Lawrence T . Epperson 

Secretary.. Richard H. Wootton 

Asst. Secretary & Treasurer.... Beth Pixton 

INTELLECTUAL DISHONESTY IN 
PUBLIC LIFE 

There was no camouflage of facts of govern¬ 
ment under the old town system of the American 
Pioneers nor was the news releases colored. The 
pioneer forefathers knew the facts. Public opinion 
was enlightened by public debates, general discus¬ 
sion, and common interest which the people took in 
matters of their own government. As the Republic 
reached its maturity and American life grew more 
complex it became more difficult to know the truth 
in matters of government. Politics became selfish 
and personal—truth in matters of government was 
colored with “smart political strategy” by paid prop¬ 
agandists who wrote up the news release. 

The art of deception has for a long time in all 
administrations and in both parties been assiduously 
practiced in politics. With “parasitic zeal” many 
partisans in public office approach their job with the 
notion that their service is special, that justice is 
personal and political and is the paternalistic bounty 
of power-loving politicians in public office. 

It is impossible for millions of voters to think 
alike. It is difficult for so many of them to clearly 
align themselves militantly behind a definite con¬ 
cept of American government. 


Clever publicity men, whose job it is to camou¬ 
flage the truth in news releases of matters of gov¬ 
ernment concern, and campaign orators who believe 
in the emotion of invective can-produce by mob psy¬ 
chology an election trend that will send the unthink¬ 
ing, uninformed and misguided voter to the polls in 
virtuous quest of social reform, industrial and eco¬ 
nomic relief, as a liberal regime devoted to the in¬ 
terests of the “common people.” 

From the beginning of American political life, 
history teaches that before the unrelenting force of 
public opinion reaches its full momentum the long 
suffering and patient American people must smart 
under the blunders of government and deception of 
public officials in matters of public concern. 

The truth conquers in the end and it is import¬ 
ant that right-thinking Americans embrace the basic 
principles of truth in government. Where politics 
become selfish and personal it is essential to pre¬ 
serve truth in the affairs of government by common 
interest and an enlightened public opinion. 

George Washington left for us in this day this 
truth, he said: “In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essen¬ 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” We 
believe that where public opinion is enlightened in 
the affairs of the American system of government, 
the American people will vindicate the epigram of 
Lincoln: “A government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple and for the people”; but before such government 
can be perpetuated and promote the common inter¬ 
est of the country, the individual American voter 
must enlighten himself in matters of the social trends 
and affairs of government and find for himself what 
is the truth and distinguished that truth from “smart 
political strategy” and decide for himself what will 
improve the lot of the “common man.” 


ATTORNEYS REGULATED 


The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Utah, February 18, 1852, in **An Act For the Reg¬ 
ulation o[ Attorneys /' provided: “That the right of 
being heard by self or counsel shall not be denied 
to any person, claiming a trial as plaintiff or de¬ 
fendant, in any court in this Territory to grant a 
hearing as counsel to any person of good moral 
character, chosen by any person to prosecute or de¬ 
fend a case, in which he, she, or they are a party.” 

The Assembly then provided that counsel 
could not collect anything by law for his services: 

No person or persons, employing counsel in any of 
the courts of this Territory, shall be compelled by 
any process of law to pay the counsel so employed, 
for any services rendered as counsel, before or after, 
or during the process of trial in the case.” 

The Act also imposed a duty on “Any attor¬ 
ney or person otherwise assuming to appear before 
any court in this Territory, in any cause whatever, 
shall present all the facts in the case whether they 
are calculated to make against his client or not, of 
which he is in possession,” . . . “and for failure to 
do so, . . . shall be liable to all the penalty herein¬ 
before provided for, and a further penalty of not 
less than one dollar at the discretion of the court.” 
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OUR PASSING PIONEERS 


AS MAN IS PRONE TO THINK 


The reception accorded the few remaining ori¬ 
ginal pioneers at the Utah Hotel, July 24, by the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers, on the 89th Anniver¬ 
sary of their arrival in the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
in 1847, was' a very worthy and most creditable 
recognition of the work, faith, and the sterling quali¬ 
ties of these rugged empire builders. The “Daugh¬ 
ters” have always taken great pride in their recog¬ 
nition and entertainment of the remaining few of 
these valiant men and women. Each reception 
seems to be just a little more considerate—more 
tender—and more sacred. 

Each passing year takes its toll and thins their 
rank, but with their demise there is a tightening 
of the cords of affection that binds all of us to them 
—not only to them but to the work which they ac¬ 
complished and to commonwealth which they es¬ 
tablished. 

There is something infinitely good about them 
—something inspiring. I do not know a better 
shrine before which the Sons and Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers may kneel or stand than that last 
gathering of these passing veterans of those lone¬ 
some, weary days of Western Pioneer life. Before 
that shrine let there ever come our soft vespers and 
our greatful benedictions for them in the remaining 
evening of their lives. The recognition will be fit¬ 
tingly carried on by the affectionate approach of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers. 

A HOLY^SHRINE 

One of the holy shrines before which parents 
may reverently kneel to seek divine guidance in 
understanding the life of a child is at the shrine of 
their own sleeping babe. Here it seems that God 
is just a little nearer—for the child is fresher from 
portals of Heaven and here one comes nearer to 
seeing and feeling God. There is something in fi¬ 
nitely good submerged in that sleeping babe—the 
living image of the Creator. It is here that one 
feels the heartache and remorse of the erring day 
wherein too much was expected of the little child 
who was reprimanded for his tempestous outbursts 
of love and laughter. With his awakening there 
comes a new day full of spontaneous impulse, trust 
and cheer; God help us to hold his love and confi¬ 
dences and sympathetically understand both the 
romping, playful child as well as the weary sleep¬ 
ing babe on his cot. 

It is impossible to deny evil and the reason for 
it has long exercised the human intellect: 

1. The savage solved it by the supposition of 
evil spirits. 

2. The Greeks attributed the misfortunes of 
men in great measure to the antipathies and jealous¬ 
ies of gods and godesses. 

3. Others have imagined two divine principles 
opposite and antagonistic. 

(a) The one friendly. 

(b) The other, hostile. 

“Man ought to be the master of his fate, but 
children are at the mercy of those around them.”— 
Lubock . 


Ask the average man what he thinks of social 
service. He will probably first confuse the word 
with society as related to the more favored class or 
the fashionable portion of the community but when 
he has effected the proper differentiation in his 
mind, and his emotion has subsided, he will tell you 
that he doesn't know anything about it, but is 
against it. It must be some sort of scheme to boost 
the fashionable set along. None of that for him! 

Social service after all as defined by Collier s 
Weekly, is merely the trained intelligence of the 
doctor, the nurse, the investigator, the reporter, the 
bookkeeper, and family friend focussed upon public 
responsibility. The social worker is as vitally neces¬ 
sary as the electrician, or machinist in this day of 
complex relationship. 

A BOY 

“A boy is a lot like a river. He must have an 
outlet for his energy. You can dam up his energy 
as you dam up a river but it would be of no avail 
unless you provide a spillway. . . The boy of twen¬ 
ty-five or fifty years ago worked off his pep and 
energy filling the woodbox, weeding the garden, 
playing baseball in the neighbor's cow pasture or 
perhaps going .down the stream with his dad, catch¬ 
ing trout. A boy of today does not have the same 
spillways, the same chance to make use of his leisure 
time. Do not think for one minute that he does not 
find a spillway, however. . . He will find recreation 
somewhere and he will also find companionship. 
If the dammed up river cannot spill over the water 
wheel, it will spill over the sides where it is not 
wanted and will perhaps do a great deal of harm. 
So with the boy. If he cannot find an outlet or 
spillway around his home he will find one elsewhere, 
perhaps in the alley, the poorly run pool hall, the 
public dance hall or some other place of questionable 
character.” 

Quoted from a radio speech by John C. Burke , 
Probation Officer , Superior , Wisconson . 



} TCI GHEEfJ 

FRIENDSHIP 

There are three friendships which are advan¬ 
tageous, and three which are injurious. 

Friendship with the upright; 

Friendship with the sincere; 

Friendship with the man of much observa¬ 
tion: these are advantageous. 

Friendship with the man of specious airs; 
Friendship with the insinuatingly soft; 
Friendship with the glib-tongues; these are 
in j urious.— Conf ucius . 
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PIONEER ANECDOTES 

Porter Rockwell, Pioneer Detective 

Many stories are told of that famous pioneer 
detective, Porter Rockwell One of them tells of 
two officers from another state, coming to Salt Lake 
City on the trail of a criminal They looked up 
Rockwell for information regarding their quarry, 
learning that upon their entry into town, the fellow 
had fled on horseback towards Nevada* 

Rockwell proposed that he alone capture the 
desperado, stating the fugitive was well armed, a 
very good shot and would resist to his death. The 
officers laughed at the thought that Rockwell would 
more easily capture the man single-handed, so all 
three took up the trail 

After hours of hard riding they saw a cloud of 
dust in the distance and began to catch up with the 
desperado, who fired at the officers with such dead¬ 
ly aim that one of their horses was shot down hurt¬ 
ing his rider severely, and Porter and the other 
officer had to keep their distance, as the desperado 
was out-ranging them with his guns. 

Then Rockwell said, "Well what did I tell 
you? You see you didn't have a chance." Jumping 
from his horse, he unslung his long rifle from the 
saddle, knelt on the prairie, to rest his weapon, and 
at the first crack of his rifle the desperado fell from 
his mount. 

Jubilantly the remaining officer, rode up to the 
prostrate bandit, dismounted and stooped towards 
him, but restrained himself for a moment when Por¬ 
ter yelled, "Look out! He’ll shoot you even though 
he’s dead!" The officer thought Rockwell was 
joking and grabbed at the dead man’s guns, which 
according to the custom of some of the bad men of 
those days, were strapped loosely to the tops of 
their riding boots, and as . he seized the muzzle of 
one of the guns, a string tied to the trigger, caused 
the gun to fire, wounding the officer badly. 

Rockwell came back to town with the dead 
desperado and two severely hurt officers, both of 
whom may have been killed had Rockwell not been 
along. 

Blessed are the poor for they do not have to 
be bored with long eulogies on the rich. 

"Every Utahn should think about, talk about 
and boost for the 1947 Centennial Exposition." 
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J MAKE THIS STORE YOUR < 

. HEADQUARTERS < 

> < 

Maurice Anderson \ 

■ MEN’S SHOP ' 

, Hotel Utah Salt Lake City { 

\ \ 
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A STEP FORWARD 


THE STARLITE GARDENS 
America’s most unique Roof. 
Dinner and supper dancing nightly^ 
to Carvel Craig’s. Orchestra. 
Dinner at $1.25 and $1.50. 




500 Mi j ill 

ROOMS 


v^UTAH^ 

<^=s3> 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 

Directly opposite Mormon Temple 


GUY TOOMBES 
Manager 

The Sightseeing Center of Self Late 






SOMETHING NEW - NOVEL - UNIQUE 

A ONE-HALF SIZE 

Fac-simile of the Gold Plates of the 

BOOK of MORMON 

(Copyrighted) 

Printed on Heavy Gold Paper 
Bound with three rings (like the original) and 
showing the sealed section. 

This Replica of the Plates of the Book of Mormon 
has a copy of some of the characters of the book, 
Pictures of Ancient American Temples 
found in Book of Mormon lands; 
Description of the plates, and Joseph Smith’s 
Story of the Gold Plates, and other 
interesting information which makes this minia¬ 
ture fac-simile of the gold plates valuable 
to missionaries, Book of Mormon classes, and 
investigators as it gives a correct idea of 
the appearance, proportions, size and shape of this 
wonderful “Golden Bible.” 

75c POSTPAID 

PYRAMID PRESS 

609 S. Second East St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CAMP SIGNALS 


This department of THE PIONEER particularly belongs 
to each Camp of the “Sons of Utah Pioneers” and Captains 
or Secretaries should report their programs and announce fu¬ 
ture events that members may be interested in Camp activi- 
teis and thus encourage attendance. 

As it is impossible for the editor to contact each Camp 
individually, it is urged that the Secretaries of Camps send 
in their notices and reports by the 20th of the month pre¬ 
ceding the issue in .which the notice should appear. 


NOTICE 

Captains! When you get your copies of The 
Pioneer> see that members receive them immediately, 
while the news therein is “hot/* If you have too 
many copies, return them so that other Camps, who 
need extra copies, may have them. Address 609 So. 
2nd East, Salt Lake City. 


There is a marked difference between camps of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers—'What is this differ¬ 
ence? It is the difference in leadership qualities of 
the several camp personnel and the range of vision 
of.the various camp officers of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers into the movement. Leadership is reflected 
through the individual camps at the heads of which 
stands the local camp officials. Leadership is their 
responsibility* 

Where there is vision, energy and initiative 
there leadership is outstanding and one finds the 
program moving forward, members interested and 
the camp functioning* 

Camps never become active—members never 
become interested without real leaders, with energy, 
vision, and understanding* 

All this makes a difference! 

CAMP BRIDGER OUTING 

On Friday, August 14, Camp Bridger held a 
very enjoyable outing in Emigration Canyon. Roast 
Wienies, toasted marshmallows, ice cold watermel¬ 
ons, games and story telling were enjoyed by the 
members and their ladies* 

Highland Park Camp Progressively Active 

Saturday evening, August 15, many of the mem- 
hers of the Highland Park Camp, and their families, 
notored to George Washington Memorial Grove. 
They took box lunches along and picnicked at the 
ipring where many of the pioneers camped just be¬ 
fore entering Salt Lake Valley* There was also in¬ 
spection of the site for the proposed log lodge to 
be erected by Highland Park Camp. 

Friday, July 31, at the annual election of the 
Highland Park Camp, the following officers were 
installed for the present fiscal year, until June 30, 
1937: 

LeRoi C* Snow, Captain; D. S* Welchman, 1st 
Lieutenant; J* A* Faust, 2nd Lieutenant; Ray L* Al¬ 
ston, Secretary; George L. Woodbury, Treasurer; 
C. M. Croft, Historian; John B. Fairbanks, Chap¬ 
lain. 

Reports showed nearly seventy paid members, 
over thirty dollars in the treasury and a number 
of important projects under way in the Camp. 

At the invitation of the Bishopric the Highland 
Park Camp officers conducted the program at the 
regular sacramental service Sunday evening, Au¬ 
gust 16* 

Special respect was shown the men in the camp 
who were born in Utah before the railroad in 1869. 


These men are: Willard C* Burton, John B* Fair¬ 
banks, Frederick Rasband, Robert P* Fisher, O. W* 
Andelin and A* W* Palmer, each of whom related 
briefly a pioneer experience* 

Other program features were the singing of the 
pioneer “Handcart Song,” an explanation of the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers* organization and pro¬ 
gram, reading of the Highland Park Camp charter 
and' the names of the sixty-two charter members 
and a few words on camp membership and program. 


THOMAS BULLOCK ONE OF FIRST 
PIONEERS TO VIEW SALT LAKE 

By Hugh O'Neil 

Grant Y. Bullock, age 68, gave the writer many 
interesting details of the life of his father Thomas 
Bullock, one of the original pioneers and clerk of 
the company arriving at Salt Lake Valley July 24th, 
1847* 

Thomas Bullock was private secretary to both 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young* He in company 
with eight guides were the first Mormons to view 
the Salt Lake Valley on July 22, 1847. 

The first currency used by the pioneers were 
bills of the defunct Kirtland Bank of Ohio, which 
failed in the panic of 1837* On January 1st, 1849 
private currency was issued by the provisional gov¬ 
ernment. On one side appeared the picture of 
Brigham Young, and on the othe* that of Thomas 
Bullock. The printing of these bills was the first 
printing west of the Ohio river* 

Grant Y* Bullock, with George Beard, on a 
trip to Grandaddy Lake mentioned to a party of 
surveyors that the then unamed lake seemed to be 
the “grandaddy lake of them all.” Thus the name 
given on that day has since become the official name 
of the lake* 


► Salt Lake Stamp Co. 

Manufacturers of 

Rubber Stamps, Seals, Stencils, Badges 

Cast Bronze Tablets 
and Plaques 

Ear Tags for Cattle and Sheep 

43 W, Broadway Salt Lake City 

WAS. 3097 
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Sons of Utah Pioneers who desire to change camps because of change of residence will use the 
following application blank. Duplicate will be mailed to Richard Wootton, Secretary of Executive 
Board by the Captain of the new Camp. 


(ORIGINAL) 

S0NS10F UTAH PIONEERS, Inc. 

Salt Lake City/JUtah 


Date 


I am* a member of_ _ _____Camp, Sons of Utah Pioneers. My State 

Serial No. is____ Camp Serial No— ____ 

I desire to change my membership to the ___-----1--- Camp, 

My membership fees are paid to_ _.____—** 

Approved: 


Captain 


Camp 


Signature of Applicant 


Date received in new camp 


(DUPLICATE) 

SONS OF|UTAH PIONEERS, Inc. 

Sallf Lake'City, Utah 

I am a member of- - --- - - 

Serial No. is _ __Camp Serial No----— 

I desire to change my membership to the ___ 

My membership fees are paid to______—_ 

Approved: 


Date 


Camp, Sons of Utah Pioneers. My State 


Camp, 


Captain 


Signature of Applicant 


Camp 


Date received in new camp 


WELCOME SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
Success to Your State Encampment 

Make Our Store Your Headquarters 

W. T. Grant Co. 

241 South Main Salt Lake City 


Welcome 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Armstroag-EngbergWaH Paper Co. 

Mayflower and Wallerest Wall Paper 
Pabco Paints, Draperies, Pictures 
and Framing 

19 W. 1st So. Was. 5281 Salt Lake City 
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INDIAN MOTHER 
By D. J. G. 

During the winter of 1858 a band of Ute In¬ 
dians numbering about 100 with two Chieftains, 
Panogas and Oqua, came to camp at Rockport, lit* 
Permission was obtained from one of the farmers 
to camp near his home. Consent was given on the 
condition that not a thing nor a person o£ the white 
settlement be in any way molested or appropriated 
by the Indians. They pitched camp in the low 
brtfsh of the foothills, in a square covering about 
one mile. The men and boys hunted deer, elk and 
other game and also took part in the begging of 
bread stuff from the pioneer villagers nearby. If 
more meat was killed than could be immediately con¬ 
sumed by the Indians it was dried (jirked) by the 
womenfolk. Short posts were driven in the ground 
in the form of a square. Small poles were laced 
over these to form a grate, then brush was laid 
closely over these poles. The meat was cut in slices 
resembling steaks. These slices were laid closely 
together over the brush. A fire was built under¬ 
neath the brush heap and kept constantly burning 
and smoking. The meat was sundried and smoked, 
turned often, until dried through, then stored away 
for future use. 

Each day the farmer received a visit from Pan¬ 
ogas and Oqua who talked fairly good English. 
They often presented the family with fresh meat 
from their kill. In one of these families there was 
a little boy. This youngster became a great favor¬ 
ite of the Chieftains. He liked to cuddle into their 
laps and admire their buckskin clothing-—shirt, pants, 
leggings and moccasins—or stand by and stroke the 
heavy hair of their buffalo robes. His mother often 
chastised him for his familiarity with these Indian 
Chieftains, saying, '"You smell exactly like those 
Indians." 

One day a new teepee appeared above the camp 
a way up near the top of the mountain. The vil¬ 
lagers were advised that the Great Spirit was send¬ 
ing a new papoose to that teepee for a young squaw 
was soon to become a mother and she, with two 
Indian maiden attendants, must occupy this hut until 
three weeks after the little papoose arrived. The 
Indian braves often went up to the teepee with fresh 
provisions "and made inquiries and after their visit 
they would slide down the snow-covered mountain¬ 
side to their village below. For seven weeks the 
exile lasted, then, one day the young mother and 
her new babe were allowed to come down off the 
mountain. The mother was taken to the river and 
a hole chopped through the ice and she was plunged 
several times through the hole into the icy waters. 
After the several submergings of the mother her new 
babe received one generous dip. Both were then 
wrapped in heavy buffalo robes and carried to the 
Indian camp . 

According to the Indians these rites were nec¬ 
essary as a purification ceremony and the mother 
and her babe would not be allowed to associate 
with the tribe in camp until this purification cere¬ 
mony had been administered. 

Just once during that long winter was the prom¬ 
ise made by the Indians broken. One day a squaw 
returned to camp with some potatoes y/hich ha4 


been stolen from a farmer's potato pit. Immediately 
the chief went to the farmer to inquire whether or 
not the squaw had been given these potatoes. Upon 
hearing that the farmer was not aware they had 
been taken, the chief gave a solemn assurance that 
such a theft would not occur again. 

During sunny afternoons in the springtime, the 
cattle from the nearby farms were allowed to roam 
near the Indian camp. In a playful mood the young 
Indians would frighten them by waving their large 
buffalo robes at them until one day they caused 
the cattle to stampede. The owners of the herd 
were enraged and frightened the Indian boys by 
telling them that the settlers had sent for the U. S. 
soldiers to come for them. After hasty consulta¬ 
tions the Indians "folded their tents and silently 
stole away;" 


A Pioneer Paint Product That Has Stood 
the Test of Years of Constant Use. 

JBen n ett’s 



Pure Paint 

For AH Exterior Surfaces 

Manufactured and Sold by 

Bennett Glass & Paint Co. 

61-65 W. First South Wasatch 54 


American Linen Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE Established 1895 OGDEN 

The Famous 

SANITARY TOWEL CABINET 

A Utah Patent—Sold throughout 
the U. S. 

SUPPORT YOUR UTAH 
ESTABLISHED FACTORIES 
All our Linen Supplies are manufactured 
in our own Utah Plants 

“IT PAYS TO KEEP CLEAN’’ 
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THE MORAL HAZARDS OF FORCED 
IDLENESS 

By B *■ Larkin Collis 

There are few of us who have not been taught 
that individual initiative, personal courage and in¬ 
dustry were the main springs of civilized progress. 
Civilization emerged from rugged, free and individ¬ 
ual competition in the affairs of men, who in each 
succeeding generation established themselves as free 
men in the creation of industrial projects for them¬ 
selves which afforded work and opportunity to pro¬ 
vide adequately for their own. 

Here on a new continent, the American people 
founded this republic on the rights of individual 
freedom which were generally accepted to be among 
other things the right of a man to work and to ade¬ 
quately provide for his family by taking from the 
national resources of the country what he wanted. 

Our pioneer forefathers understood this and 
that rewards for work went to those of superior ac¬ 
complishments and to those who put forth the great¬ 
est efforts there came as reward the greatest abund¬ 
ance of material things. The philosophy behind this 
was better expressed by these rugged pioneers in 
the common phrase—"Root, Hog or die"—the mean¬ 
ing of which they well understood in their battle 
with unyielding nature on the American frontiers. 

Every step of human progress is marked with 
rugged, daring individual initiative, personal courage 
and industry. As national growth reaches maturity 
the material side of civilization becomes more im¬ 
portant and the wants and needs of the people be¬ 
come more complex. 

The vast industrial effort of the country has 
developed without a close enough relation to its so¬ 
cial structure. Being satisfied with the products of 
his own industry man has made too little effort to 
integrate them with the social organism of his day. 

Something has gone amiss whsci we find our¬ 
selves so far afield from our normal economic life 
that grave concern is felt for 7,400,000 American 
children, whom the chief of the Children's Bureau 
tells us, face the uncertainty of social and economic 
insecurity. Strange, indeed, that these children 
should suffer in a paradoxical situation of "want 
and plenty," but the price of individual liberty and 
individual responsibility is individual insecurity. 

Under the power of the machines that he cre¬ 
ated and the deluge of their products man failed 
during an age of "individualism in economy," not 
only to integrate the products of his own industry, 
but he failed also to adjust himself to the changing 
world into which his machines forced him. 

Whatever opinions there may be on questions 
of our economic and industrial system there must 
be a new orientation of the laboring man in the vast 
field of industrial effort. The bulwarks of society 
have been its contented workers. Men who, having 
work to do and contented on their jobs are the 
healthiest unit of national life. 

Unemployment, turmoil and uncertainty may be 
results of the evils in the system which has nurtured 
the young republic of the United States of America 
to its economic and industrial maturity, but govern¬ 
ment is the organization of the social process and it 


is logical that as these social processes change there 
must be a readjustment of the forms and the func¬ 
tions of organized society in order to meet new con¬ 
ditions so that all may share in the work of the 
world as well as share in the profits of that work. 

Out of such changing economic situations 
emerge serious problems touching social conditions. 
This is especially true as to the tragedy of forced 
unemployment. Applied to the family unit these 
economic tragedies also become social tragedies. 

Alarm over the disastruc effects of forced idle¬ 
ness, not only of parents but also of young people 
is beginning to ring throughout the land and with 
disturbing concern national consciousness is being 
aroused as the dangers of inadequate vocational fa¬ 
cilities for young people and lack of jobs for parents 
appear. 

Recognizing the need for protection of children 
against ruthless industry and the benefits of prohi¬ 
bitory regulations against their exploitations in labor 
we must also recognize the accompanying handicaps 
which shut out early vocational opportunities for 
young people and meet that fact realistically. That 
such protection for children is essential to their well¬ 
being does not change the fact that forced idleness, 
lack of vocational opportunities also curtails their 
progress. Lack of opportunity for young people to 
learn how to work and with no chance to grow up 
with substantial work to do thereby normally pre¬ 
paring at once to begin a remunerative occupation 
brings on new and vexing problems for parents with 
a growing family. 

With no practical substitute for work nor any 
adequate leisure time program, so necessary to the 
welfare of youth, parents both employed and unem¬ 
ployed turn hopefully to the extending service ol 
the public schools as well as to other welfare move¬ 
ments with their character building and training pro¬ 
grams to move up into the gap and supply the de¬ 
mand of young people for this new service of experi¬ 
mental and creative work. 

Bewildered in a world of strange conditions into 
which they do not fit, faced with social and eco¬ 
nomic insecurity and forced idleness, our young peo¬ 
ple turn readily to vocational'programs of shops, 
studios and laboratories equipped for training in ex¬ 
perimental and creative work. This opportunity 
should be provided for them. It is a practical ap¬ 
proach to their individual needs and encourages their 
individual responsibility. Such leisure time programs 


; Fall Term Starts Aug. 31; 

, A Position for Every Graduate 

► 317 Calls for Office Help Received so far, this 4 

r year — the best employment record since 1926. 
Efficient Training in all Commercial Subjects. A 
Henager Course will prepare one for a good position. 

} Call, write or phone for catalog. \ 

! Henager Business College \ 

i 45 E. Broadway D. B. Moench, Mgr. Wasatch 2753 l 
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and vocational facilities free from the pressr ire of the 
usual routine of regular school work withit 

the rigid control of textbook, blackboard a? 1 te^er 
may be made available for young people u mployed 
as a part time program of the public schools with 
increasing benefits to the individual as well, as to 
the community. 

In a time of rapid sc-ial change and wide¬ 
spread economic distress it becomes important, as 
the greatest duty of statesmanship to meet the prob¬ 
lem of forced idleness of the heads of families and 
at any cost preserve the family unit as the pillar of 
our national life. Failing in a movement to place 
heads of families back to work and to provide for 
the leisure time of the youth of the country is to 
invite the greater burden of moral hazard and more 
uncertain and expensive methods of correctional 
institutions, jails and prisons for offending youth. 

Opportunity to work is a glorious blessing in 
the life of man. Nothing affords such protection 
to children and fortifies the family unit against dis¬ 
organization and disintegration as that ecenomic and 
social security found in steady employment where 
the head of the family is contented, happy and ade¬ 
quately paid. Nothing disintegrates a family so com¬ 
pletely as forced idleness and economic want with 
its accompanying curt and grudging charity, distress, 
and disorders both physical and mental. 

The right of the head of every family to have a 
job and share in the work of the world and to be 
content on his job is as sacred as it is essential to 
preservation of the family unit; anything short of 
this not only robs him of his self respect but verges 
social deterioration and disintegration of American 
family life. 

Self respect and personal courage of parents 
must be upheld if any decent standard of living is 
to be maintained in the bringing up of their children. 
Deprived of the opportunity to work without eco¬ 
nomic and social security and forced to a curt and 
impersonal charity strained and discouraged in a 
family atmosphere, parents are seized in a muddle of 
fear, discouragement and despondency. These fac¬ 
tors are not only breeders of crime but enfeeble 
family control and victimizes innocent children in an 
environment over which they have no control and 
for a time which they will not soon recover. 

Indifference and neglect of parental responsi¬ 
bility generally follows where parents suffer social 
or economic pressure and with such inability or in¬ 
difference come increased hazards to health and 
morals which strike viciously at the heart of family 
life. 

With prolonged unemployment, forced lower 
standards of living and family disorganization per¬ 
sonal disorganization is certain to follow. Enfeebled 
self control, loss of self respect, warped personality 
and impaired physical and mental health are the 
bitter fruits of disintegrated family life. Such home 
atmosphere becomes grossly pathological with cer¬ 
tain serious psychological results which adds to the 
handicaps of unfortunate children living in such 
homes and prevents their development along any 
standard of normal physical and mental growth. 

The problem of unemployment of heads of 
families cannot be shunted aside for some form of 
subsistence dole—this is gall added to the bitter 


dregs. eat the bread of grudging charity is de¬ 

basing to t^he self-respecting soul and soon leads to 
a breakdown of personal morale that is almost path¬ 
ological. ^ 

Americans lanow that individual liberty is indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. This republic was founded 
upon the rights of tive individual. Freedom to earn 
a living—insecure at fiimes as that right seems to be 
—is nevertheless a sacred individual right; but 
where genius, individual 1 initiative and industry meet 
no commensurate rewara\ that dynamic passion for 
individual expression, for individual freedom and 
economic independence that has marked every step 
in the progress of the American people dies under 
the withering blight of forced idleness of parents 
and inadequate avocational facilities for their chil¬ 
dren. 


ROSTER OF MEDICAL, LEGAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 
This Directory will introduce the members listed 
herein to fellow-members of Sons, of Utah Pioneers 

Dr. Geo, A. Wilson, Chiropractor & Chiro-Psychiatrist, 

312 Boston Bldg.....Was. 4938 

Dr. W. H. Pyott, Naturopathic Physician, 304-5 

Templeton Bldg.Was, 6453 


F. W. Evans, Merchant Tailor....106 W. Broadway 


Sons of Pioneers Guard Your Foot Health 

We suggest that you go to Martin’s Health 
* Spot Shoe Shop and ask for a free try-on 
demonstration of these wonderful Health Spot 
11 Shoes. All shoes fitted by X-Ray without charge. i 
Shoes for Men, Women and Children. ^ 

Martin’s Health Spot Shoe Shop 

159 South Main Salt Lake City < 



GLOBE 



GLOBE MILLS 


FLOUR 




For every baking purpose. Perfect 
results It pays to buy the best! 


Globe “AI” Products Make “Al” Cooks* 

Globe Grain & Milling 


Company 


Ogden 


Salt Lake City 
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STATE ENCAMPMENT — 193^J 
LAGOON RESORT / 

All members of Camps throughout the state are 
urged to attend to have an enjoyable time and to 
transact business necessary tq the government of' 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. bry 

10:00 a. m.-FUN BEGINS ' ' 

Come early, bring your family and friends and 
make a day of it. Bringvyour Basket Lunches and 
we all eat together at 1:00 o'clock. 

11:30 a. m.—-B usiness meeting 

For Executive; Board Members, County Chair¬ 
men and Camp Captains. - 

1:00 p. m.— LUNCHEON IN BOWERY 

2:00 p. m.—'GENERAL COMMITTEE 
MEETING. 

Transaction of all Organization Business and 
Election of the following officers: 

President, 1st and 2nd Vice-Presidents, and 
five Board members for a period of 3 years. 

3:00 p. m.—SPORTS, GAMES and 
AMUSEMENTS 
on Field West of Concessions 
Soft Ball Games for Men and Women. 
Horse-Shoe Pitching Contests. 

Tugs of War. 

SPECIAL EVENTS-OLYMPIC CONTESTS 

Between Individuals, Camps and County Or¬ 
ganizations. 

Don't forget the Swimming, Boating and other 
enjoyments provided by the Concessions. 

EARLY EVENING 

Special Short Pageants by County Organiza¬ 
tions. 

9:00 p. m.—DANCING IN PAVILION 

“To .talk about 'when we landed' is bad man¬ 
ners, but such things have their fundamental influ¬ 
ence. To have had all branches of one's ancedents 
come to America before the year 1640 creates a 
pardonable pride in the history of a nation, built 
upon the theory that man's brain, ambition, thrift 
and common sense are assets."^-A. F. Brewster . 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 

\|n£)YAL LALNDCy 

^ It s Life Service Station 

\y* 'Bring Your Washing Troubles to Us 

16 So. Main St. 24 East 2nd So. 

625 South State- St.—Phone WAS. 2624 

Our manager was the first cc 1 man in Salt Lake City 
to bring to the coal buying public oil spryed dustless coal. 
We are in accord with the work of the Sons of Utah 
Pioueers and organizations in the city who further the use 
of smokeless fuel. 

Use our office at any time when in the down town 
district. 

Mutual Fuel Co 

10 West 2nd So. Was. 1224-1225 

WALTER H. ALDER, Manager 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 

Fred’s Pioneer Tavern 

“The Spirit of J 49—Hospitality of '36 

214 25th Street Phone 4371 Ogden, Utah 

A Pioneer Product 
The Standard of Purity and 
Quality for Many 
Y ears. 

USE ONLY 

NEPHI PLASTER 
NEPHI KEENE’S CEMENT 

Sold by Representative Dealers 
Throughout the West 


ARTHUR FRANK 



WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 

Cream of Weber 
Dairy Products 

Milk, Butter, Cream and Cottage. Cheese 

Weber Central Dairy 
Association 

A Cooperative Association 
Phone 2464 2551 Ogden Ave. 

OGDEN, UTAH 


* HART - SCHAFFNER - MARX ♦ 
FINE CLOTHES 

DOBBS HATS QUALITY SHOES 

208-10 S. Main St. Salt Lake City 


GIUE 


a DESERET GYMNASIUM 

Membership Certificate 

Gym membership means much to a man’s or boy’s health—it costs little 
and helps for a lifetime. 

TELEPHONE WASATCH 1424 

and have, a Membership Certificate mailed to your home. 
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PIONEER SONS OF SALT LAKE SELECx 
NEW CHAIRMAN 

Wilford C. Brimley was elected chairman of 
the Salt Lake County organizations, Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, succeeding Gaylen S. Young, at a dinner 
meeting Thursday night at Pinecrest Inn, Emigra^ 
tion Canyon. di r 

Harvey H. Cluff was made vice-chairman, suc¬ 
ceeding Ernest Winn, and Ralph A, Sheffield suc¬ 
ceeded I. J. Strong as secretary-treasurer* 

Appointed to consider proposed changes in the 
state constitution before making recommendations 
to the state officers was a committee, including the 
following: Gaylen S* Young, Ralph A. Sheffield, 
William M. Ericksen, B, A* Reynolds, Robert H* 
Siddoway, Lawrence A. Miner, A* J. Elggren and 
F, W. Evans. 

BITS OF PHILOSOPHY 

You never catch up with people you get after. 

Goodness is what makes you feel good when 
others make good. 

Conversation is a mode of communication often' 
used in letting those who appear to be listening in 
know how much we don't know about a lot of things 
they don't care to know about. ■ 

Patience is just the willingness to let a fool 
teach you what you already know. 

Happiness is an unending thrill, pleasure is just- 
one thrill and a chill after another. 

A happy man is some one who does not have 
to make an ass of himself to find enjoyment. 

Some fools rush in where angels fear to tread; 
and some of us knock at things that are so bad they 
cannot be improved. 

From "Fits o/ Wits " by Nephi Jensen* 

We Extend Our Best Wishes to the Sons of Utah 

Pioneers for a Successful Encampment, and 
Invite You to Drive Out and Pay us a Visit 

Commercial Bulk Service 
Station 


t Lake Milk Producers Assn. 

Manufacturers and Distributors of 

Golden Glory 
Dairy Products 


, ^^Vt}PEorie' ; Hyland -15 


* ‘The jSS^feuds : .theTvworld ever knew were well 
read, and .the BStvheads'. take the best places."— 
Emerson . 


PEERLESS LAUNDRY 

SNOW WHITE CLOTHES 


Established Through Quality 
1184 E. 21st South Phone HY, 2182 


GAS 

3rd WEST AT NORTH TEMPLE 


OIL 

SALT LAKE CITY 


Woodstock Typewriter Agency 

J. E. EVERETT, MANAGER 

We Rent and 
Service 

" Alb Makes of 
Typewriters 
and 

Adding 
Machines 

NEW WOODSTOCKS - NEW PORTABLES 
All Makes of Used Machines 
Typewriter Supplies, Ribbons and Carbon Paper 

217 Ness Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY Was. 3118 



FAMILY PIONEER HISTORY 
IS VALUABLE 

Not only to the relatives of the Pioneer 
involved, but 'to the world at large and Eastern 
collectors of Western Pioneer History are con¬ 
stantly buying up Utah Pioneer Family Journals. 

Get in touch with us and we will explain 
how you may be able to publish the material 
you have in family history journals, diaries, etc. 

"THE PIONEER" 

609 S. 2nd East St. Salt Lake City 
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0 ye mountains high, where the clear blue sky 
Arches over the vales of the free, 

Where the pure breezes blow and the clear stream¬ 
lets flow, 

How IVe longed to your bosom to flee! 


































OUR SEGO LILY 
By John W. Pike 


When Flora, gracious queen of flow’rs. 
First saw these hills and vales of ours, 
She strewed the rugged landscape o’er 
With treasures from her floral store: 
Then plucked from out her chaplet rare 
The fairest flower that nestled there. 
And bade it bloom for evermore 

Where flower had never bloomed before! 

“Bloom, thou” she said, “that man may see 
How wondrous fair a flower can be! 
Thy outer robe of spotless white 

Shall rival snow on yonder height: 
Thy breast which my fond tear bedews, 
Shall radiant be with rainbow hues: 
And men shall ever speak of thee 
As beauty, robed in chastity!” 

And here it blooms^as fair a flower 

As ever bloomed in Southland bower. 
Where never winds blow rude or chilly! 

Yet here beside the lasting snows, 

It rears its head and fairer grows. 

And mutely shows what man should see, 
Thus, oh, beloved, bloom on and on. 
Till all thy gracious work is done: 

And time shall leave thee, passing o’er, 
Still more belov’d, and yet still more— 
Our own, our mountain Sego Lily! 
That beauty’s charm is chastity! 
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A Good Proverb For the Sons of Utah Pioneers to Follow: 

The sooner 
you plan your future 
.. the better 

i 

your future will be 
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